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THE ENGLISH "PLANCTUS MARIAE" 1 

As early as 1874 Schfinbach concluded his work on the Ger- 
man planctus with the words: 

Ich habe mit voller absicht mich von der untersuchung der franzosi- 
schen und englischen Marienklagen feme gehalten, nicht als ob sie mir 
nicht wichtig genug erschienen und ihre untersuchung nicht lehrreich 
ware, einfach deshalb, weil das vorliegende material auch nicht im 
entferntesten zureicht. es miissen daher die beziiglichen publicationen 
abgewartet und die losung dieser flir die vergleichende litterargeschichte 
gewiss bedeutungsvoller aufgabe muss einer spateren zeit vorbehalten 
werden. 2 

Since then E. Wechssler has made a study of the Romance 
planctus. 3 It is hoped that the present discussion of the English 
planctus may in the future help to make more easily possible 
a comparative study of the planctus as a class. It is, how- 
ever, not the aim of the present discussion to establish relations 
between the English planctus and those of other languages, 
though such correspondences as I have noticed will incidentally 
be pointed out. Both Schonbach and Wechssler, in their treat- 
ment of the planctus in the vulgar tongues, began with the Latin 
as a starting-point; their work had to do largely with the dis- 
covery of the sources of the individual poems. Some work of 
this kind has already been done in connection with certain of the 
English planctus. 4 It is not the purpose of this paper to push 
forward the investigation along these lines. Nor have I attempted 
the still more difficult task of determining the relation of the 
English planctus to the earliest Greek planctus, 5 though certain 
peculiar agreements of phrase between it and some of the English 
planctus entice one to attempt to discover by what indirect and 

1 For valuable suggestions and assistance in this study I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Professor John M. Manly. 

2 Die Marienklagen, p. 52. 

3 Die romanischen Marienklagen (Halle, 1893). 

4 See Planctus Nos. V and VI, pp. 4 and 5, of the present discussion. 

5 See Wechssler, Die rom. Marienklagen, pp. 7 ft'.; A. Linder, Plainte de la Vierge 
(Upsala, 1898), Introd., pp. clii ft'. 
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2 George C. Tatloe 

crooked ways such phrases ever made their entrance into the 
English poems. The larger and more general question still, 
the relation of the planctus as a form to the drama as a whole, 
lies beyond the limits of our study ; their relation, as a form, to 
the contemporaneous 1 English drama naturally finds treatment 
here. The chief purpose of this study is to discuss the several 
nondramatic English planctus in their relation to each other, and 
more especially to ascertain the relationships of these to those 
portions of the miracle-plays which contain the laments of Mary 
for Christ. 

Section I 
Before proceeding to the discussion of relations, it seems 
advisable, in order to aid in some degree the comparative study 
constantly going on in the field of the planctus, to give a brief 
description of each of the English poems. They are arranged as 
nearly as possible in order of date. 

A. NON-DEAMATIC PLANCTUS 

I. The Assumption of Our Lady, 2 11. 36-42 (Cambr. Univ. 
MS G 9. 4. 27. 2).— The lament of Mary is only a brief portion 
of the narrative, introductory to the Assumption legend proper, 
but its motives 3 stamp it as unquestionably belonging to the 
planctus genre. Among the ME non-dramatic and dramatic 
planctus it belongs by itself, and is related to the others only in 
so far as they all go back to a common and as yet undiscovered 
ultimate source. It is deserving of notice here, chiefly because 
it is, so far as I have been able to discover, the oldest planctus 
in English, the Assumption dating not later than 1250. 4 Here- 
tofore, the long and better-known planctus of Cursor Mundi, 

• For the more general question of the planctus in its relation to the development of the 
drama, see SchOnbach, Die Marienklagen, especially pp. 51 f. ; Creizenach, Oeschichte des 
neueren Dramas, Vol. I, 221, 239, 241, 242, 347, 350 ; Wechssler. especially pp. 98 ff . ; Milchsack, 
Die Oster- und Passionsspiele, pp. 92 ff. ; Petit de Julleville, Les mysteres, Vol. I, 58; E. Otto, 
Modern Language Notes, Vol. IV, p. 213 ; Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 67 ff . ; Linder, 
Plainte de la Vierge, Introd., pp. cxc ff . ; Neil C. Brooks, Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 415 ff. ; Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, Vol. II, pp. 39, 75, 129; for other references 
see Chambers, Vol. II, p. 39, notes. 

2 Edited in 1866 by Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, EETS; re-edited in the same publications 
by G. H. McKnight, 1901. For the same version in the Cursor Mundi, and for other versions, 
see McKnight's edition, Introd., pp. lii, liii. 

3 See below, pp. 9 ff. 4 McKnight, Introd., p. lvii. 
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The English "Plakctus Maeiae" 3 

11. 23945-24658, has been considered the oldest 1 example. The 
date of this poem Frdhlich sets at "mithin schon ca. 1300." 2 
The Assumption planctus is so brief that it may be quoted entire : 

Cambr. Univ. MS G 9. 4. 27. 2 
" Alas my sone " seide heo 
"Hu may ihc Hue? hu may Pis beo? 

Hu may ihc al pis soreje iseo? 

Ne cut* ihc neure of soreje nojt, 

Mi leue sone, wat hastu Pojt? 

Hu schal ihc lyue bijmte pel 

Leue sone, what seistu me?" 

II. The Sorrows of Mary 3 (Fairfax MS).— Date, about 1300. 
Though in certain particulars not typical of the class of poems 
known sometimes as the Dispute between St. Bernard and Mary, 
this planctus must be considered as belonging to that type. 4 

III. "Stond wel moder under rode:" (MS Harl. 2253).— 
Date, about 1307. 6 The two versions in MS Harl. and Digby 
vary considerably in arrangement of material. Boddeker' merely 
calls attention to two additional stanzas of Harl. not contained 
in Digby, and concludes from this that Digby must be the earlier 
version. The regularity, however, of the rhyme scheme in Harl. 
and the blunders in the rhyme of Digby lead me to conjecture 
that Digby is based on Harl. 

This planctus, though about the most striking of all those in 
English, seems to have no close and direct relation to' any of the 
later poems, dramatic or non-dramatic. Though not directly 
affecting the drama, it is to be noticed that it belongs to that form 
of poetry which, without actually becoming drama, is highly dra- 
matic and is closely akin to the drama as a form — it belongs among 

1 Walter Frohlich, De Lamentacione sancte Marie (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 11 ff. 

2 Ibid., Introd., p. x. 

a Cursor Mundi, 11. 23945-24658, ed. Morris, EETS. For the other MSS of the Cursor 
which contain this planctus, and for the discussion of their relation, dates, etc., see H. Hupe, 
Cursor Mundi, Part VII, pp. 59 ff., EETS. 

4 See p. 5, n. 1, below. 

5 MS Harl. 2253, ed. T. Wright, in Specimens of Lyric Poetry, No. XXVII, Percy Soc, 
Vol. IV; and in B6ddeker's Altengl. Dicht., p. 206. MS Digby 86, ed. in Anglia, Vol. II, pp. 
253 ff., and in Minor Poems of Vernon MS, Vol. II, p. 763, EETS. 

sSpec. Lyric Poetry, Percy Soc, Vol. IV, Pref., p. 1. 
1 Altengl. Dicht. 
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4 George C. Tayloe 

the "estrif" or "debat" poems 1 so much in vogue at this date. 
Planctus Nos. V and VI belong also to this class, but Stond wel 
moder is the most typical representative of the class; in its per- 
fectly regular apportionment of the first three lines of each stanza 
to Christ and the last three to Mary during the entire dialogue 
portion of the verse, it adheres more strictly than the other planctus 
to one of the conventions of the strife poems— the exact and even 
balance of part against part. 2 

IV. The Medytacyun of the Sorrowe that oure Lady had for the 
wunde in her sone Syde (MS Harl. 1701 ). 3 Date about 1315-30.* 
The planctus in the English Meditations is to be found in the 
following portions of the poem: 11. 789-806, 809-18, 829-34, 
837-39, 846-50, 835-944, 949-52, 975, 976, 991-1008, 1014, 
1015, 1019-32, 1035, 1036, 1039-42, 1047-50, 1059-60, 1073, 
1074, 1090-1110, 1115, 1116. There is no definite evidence of 
relationship between this and the other English planctus in verse. 
It agrees closely, however, with the scattered prose laments of 
Mary found in the translations of portions of Bona Ventura's 
Meditations.* Certain agreements between this prose work and 
the planctus of the Hegge Plays point to the conclusion that 
either it, or some other translation of the Meditations, or the 
Latin original was in part the source 6 of the Hegge planctus. 

V. The Dispute between Mary and St. Bernard. 1 — The date 
of MS Bawlinson, from which Frohlich prints, is "die mitte des 

1 The Debate of the Body and Soul is perhaps the best-known and most widespread 
example of the scores of religious poems in ME which took on this conventional form. 

2 For an interesting parallel see the Dialogue between the Infant Christ and Mary, in 
Balliol MS 354, Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 246, into which many planctus motives have unquestion- 
ably worked their way. 

3 Meditations on the Supper of Our Lord and the Hours of the Passion, by Bonaventura, 
drawn into English verse by Robert Manning of Brunne, ed. J. Cowper, EETS, pp. 25 ff. For 
other English translations and for the relation of the English Meditations to the Latin, see 
Cowper, In trod., p. xii; Boiss-Brahl, Catalogue of MSS in Brit. Mus„ pp. 103 ff. ; see also The 
Privity of the Passion, ed. Horstmann, Richard Rolle of Ham pole, Library of Early English 
Writers, Vol. I, pp. 198 ff. For the planctus in Bonaventura's works see Wechssler, Die rom- 
Marienklagen, pp. 14, 27 ; A. Linder, Plainte de la. Vierge, Introd., p. clxiv ; and for the entire 
Meditationes Vitae Christi as source of Arnoul Greban's Passion Play see Wechssler, pp. 
66-76; for its relation to the Italian Land, Donna del paradiso, see the same, pp. 49 ff. 

* Meditations of Bonaventura, EETS, title-page. 

•■> Library of Early English Writers, Vol. I, pp. 198 ff . 

6 See below, p. 23 for further discussion of this. 

7 De Lamentacione sancle Marie, Walter Frohlich, pp. 63 ff. For the discussion of 
authorship, editions, other English versions and their relation to Latin and French sources, 
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The English "Planotus Makiae" 5 

14. jahrh's." 1 This planctus bears no close relation to any other 
planctus except No. VI. 2 

VI. Disputation between Mary and the Cross (Vernon MS). 3 
—Date, about 1350. 4 

VII. Christ's Testament or Deed of Feoffment 5 (MS Keg. 17, 
CXVII).— Mary speaks 11. 379-81, 387, 388, 400-412, 424-34. 
This planctus is especially interesting, as only in this one case 
does the form make its way into the Testament of Christ, of which 
there are in ME more than a hundred versions of various forms 
and of various lengths. It illustrates the fact that the planctus 
has by this time found its way into two independent forms of 
poetry: first into the Assumption of Mary? and secondly into the 
Testament of Christ. It will not be surprising, therefore, to find 
that it has made its way also into the drama. 

VIII. I. Filius Regis Mortuus EsV (Harl. MS 3954).— 
The date of the MS is 1420. s Eefrain: "Filius Eegis mortuus 

and for versions in other languages, see Frohlich, pp. 5-36, 54 ff. For the discussion of the 
Latin and Romance planctus of this type see Wechssler, pp. 17 ff., 23 ff., 35 f., 49 ff. ; 
A. Linder, Plainte de la Vierge, Introd., pp. clxix ff. 

1 Frohlich, p. 7 ; for the dates of the other MSS see pp. 7 ff . Frohlich's discussion of the 
relations of the versions of the planctus of this particular type in English is in the main 
correct, hut it is in one respect misleading. His statement is as follows: "Zwar hahen wir 
schon in dieser ftltesten englischen Marienklage die Form des Dialogs ; allerdings noch nicht 
in der ausgepragten Form der jungeren, sondern entsprechend der Jateinischen Quelle 
erstreckt sich der Dialog nur Uber den Eingang des Gedichtes, indem er hiec'bioss zur Einlei- 
tung ins eigentliche Thema dient: die Passion Christi, welche dann begleitot von den 
erneuten Schmerzensausbrttchen der Maria von dieser in ununterbrochener Folge vorge- 

tragen wird Noch ist der Anredende nicht als Person wie s pater der St. Bernhard 

eingefilhrt sondern der Dichter richtet gleichsam von sich aus die Rede an die Jungfrau 
Maria." The questioning of the imaginary person or writer, as it may be, does not, as 
Frohlich suggests, appear only at the beginning of the poem, but continues throughout the 
entire Cursor version, though at less frequent intervals than in the other versions. The 
speeches of the questioner begin at 11. 23987, 24047, 24215, 24377, 24467, 24581, 24641. 

2 Wechssler, p. 22, refers to Richard Rolle's " Meditatie de Passione Domini," Eng. Stud.^ 
Vol. VII, pp. 454 ff., as an English version of the same theme. I see no reason to believe, 
however, that Mary spoke any portion of Rolle's lament. He is possibly referring to the 
Lamentacion of oure lady {Herrigs Archiv, Vol. LXXIX, pp. 454 ff.). This belongs very 
evidently to the planctus class. 

3 Minor Poems of the Vernon MS, Vol. II, pp. 612 ff ., EETS. For the same in Royal MS, 
18 A 10, see Morris, Legends of the Holy Rood, EETS. See Brandl, Pauls Grundr., Vol. II, 
p. 642, for Latin source. For this type in Latin and Italian see Wechssler, pp. 13, 36. 
For the relation of the English version to th« " mittel-niederlandische " version see Holthau- 
sen, Anglia, Vol. XV, pp. 504 ff., and for the further relation of the English version to the 
Latin and Provencal versions see Holthausen, Herrigs Archiv* Vol. CV, pp. 22 ff : Holt- 
hausen seems to be unfamiliar with Wechssler's contributions on this point. 

* Brandl, Pauls Grundr., Vol. II, p. 642. 

£> Minor Poems of Vernon MS, Vol. II, pp. 650 ff ., EETS. 6 See No. I. 

'Edited by Furnivatt, EETS, Polit., Relig., and Love Poems, pp. 204 ff., with a com- 
panion-piece bearing the same title; re-edited by him in 1903. *lbid., p. 204. 
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est," during the first part of the poem. In the latter part it 
changes to "resurrexit non mortuus est." 

IX. II. Filius Regis Mortuus Est 1 (MS Lambeth 853).— 
Date, about 1430. The planctus proper begins with 1. 12, and 
continues throughout the remainder of the poem. 

X. The Lamentation of the Virgin 2 (MS Camb., Pub. Lib. 
Ff . V. 48) . — Date, fifteenth century. 3 The poem is marked by the 
refrain: "For now liggus ded my dere son, dere," with slight 
variations in stanzas 8, 9, 11. This is the best example in English 
of the elaboration into an independent poem of one of the most 
conspicuous and most frequently recurring motives* of the general 
planctus class. 

XL The Compleynte of the Virgin before the Cross* (MS 
Phillipps 8151).— Date, 1413-46. 6 The poem consists of an 
elaborate planctus, a monologue by Mary throughout. It is not 
especially similar to any of the dramatic or non-dramatic planctus. 
The author very frankly admits that the poem is a translation: 
"Ceste Compleynte paramont feut translatee au commandement de 
ma dame de Hereford, que dieu pardoynt!" 7 

XII. A Lamentation of the Virgin* (MS Bibl. Publ. Cant. 
Ff. 11, 38, fol. 47) . — The planctus proper begins with stanza 2. 
The refrain of the first nine stanzas is, "The chylde is dedd that 
soke my breste;" in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth it is 
changed to, "The chylde is resyn that soke my breste." The 

1 Furnivall, EETS, op. cit., p. 205. 

2 Reliquiae Antiquae, Vol. II, p. 213. Another version of the same poem in different dia- 
lect is printed by Thomas Wright in the notes of the Chester Plays, Vol. II, p. 207, with the fol- 
lowing remarks : " The lamentation of Mary is a common subject of English verse in manu- 
scripts of various dates. One or two short examples will be found in the Reliquiae Antiquae. 
The two following, which have not been previously printed, will serve to give a notion of 
the manner in which this popular subject was treated." There is only one example in Rel. 
Ant. of a short planctus, and that one is the same poem as this, merely another version of 
it as here edited by Wright. Did he edit the two himself and not notice that they were the 
same? The only other piece of verse in the Rel. Ant. which contains a planctus is the Burial 
of Christ, Vol. II, p. 124. This is not a planctus, but a play containing one. 

3 Ibid., p. 212. 

* See below, motive No. 12, p. 10. For another example of this tendency to expand one 
motive into a complete poem, see No. VI. 

SHoccleve's Minor Poems, Vol. I, p. 1, EETS. See for the same version with additional 
stanzas, Vol. Ill, Introd., pp. xxxvii ff . 

6 Ibid., p. 1. 

' Ibid., p. 8. See M. P. of H., Vol. Ill, Forewords, p. x, for French source. 

8 Chester Plays, Vol. II, p. 204, Shaks. Soc. 
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The English "Planctus Maeiae" 7 

spirit and tone of this planctus put it in a class by itself. The 
first stanza, unlike any part of any of the English poems, is 
illustrative of its general secular character. It runs: 

Lystenyth, lordynges to my tale, 
And ye schall here of oon story 
Ys bettur than owthyr wyne or ale 
That ever was made in thys cuntre; 
How Yewys demyd my sone to dye, 
Eche oon a dethe to hym they dreste, 
Alias ! seyde Mary that ys so fre, 
The chylde ys dedd that soke my breste. 

The poem could almost be called a religious ballad, and would 
have taken well if it had been sung in the streets. 

XIII. Nowel, el el etc. 1 (MS Sloan, No. 2593).— Date, about 
the time of Henry VI. 2 

XIV. "Mary moder, cum and se." 3 — The MS containing 
this poem is assigned to the latter half of the fifteenth century.* 
For the most part similar to No. XIII. 5 

XV. Mary Moder cum and see. 6 — The date of the Balliol MS 
is early sixteenth century. 7 For the most part similar to Nos. 
XIII, and XIV. 

XVI. C. XXXVIir (Fairfax MS Add. 5465, Brit. Mus.). 
—Written not later than 1490 by Gilbert Banister. 9 The 
planctus consists of the sayings of Mary scattered through a 
poem written to be sung by three persons. The author in a 
dream sees the scene of the crucifixion and Mary weeping. 
Mary's words are directed sometimes to the author, sometimes 
to Christ. Refrain: "My feerful dreme neuyr forgete can I." 
The poem is very confused and obscure in design if read as a 
poem and not as a song adapted to singing by three persons. 10 

i Christmas Carols, ed. T. Wright, Percy Soc., Vol. IV, No. VIII; ed. also by him in 
Songs and Carols (printed for the Warton Club, 1836), p. 65. 

2 Christmas Carols, Percy Soc, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

3 Songs and Carols, No. XXXIII, ed. T. Wright, Percy Soc, Vol. XXIII. 
ilbid., pref., p. 1. 5 See below, p. 16. 

«"Die Lieder des Balliol MS 354," Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 240. ilbid., p. 94. 

8 "Die Lieder des Fairfax MS," Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CVI, p. 64. 9 Ibid., p. 50. 

10 For its similarity to No. XVII in this respect and others, see below, p. 17. 
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XVII. Who cannot wepe com lerne of me 1 (MS 0. 9. 38. 
Trin. Coll. Cambr.). Refrain: "Who cannot wepe com lerne of 
me." This planctus, like No. XVI, is confused in design, the 
confusion arising from the fact that, like No. XVI, it was perhaps 
intended to be sung by more than one person. 2 

XVIII. Die Lieder des Balliol MS. 354, No. CI 1 1 6 — The 
date of the Balliol MS is the beginning of the sixteenth century.* 
Refrain: 

O! my harte is woo, Mary she sayd so 

for to se my dere son dye. And sones haue I no mo. 

XIX. Die Lieder des Balliol MS. 354, No. CIII."— The 
greater part of this short poem consists of the writer's lament for 
Christ. L. 8, however, and perhaps 11. 8-14, belong to Mary. 

XX. Die Lieder des Fairfax MS. C XXXIII. 6 — Strictly 
speaking, this is not a planctus, for in it Mary has nothing to say. 
It contains, however, many details common to the class. If all 
the speeches of Mary were cut out of Planctus No. V or No. VI, 
we should have left in each case a poem very similar to this. 7 

B. DRAMATIC PLANCTUS 

XXI. York Plays. 6 

a) Play No. XXXIV. Christ Led up to Calvary, 11. 143 ff., 
202 ff. 

b) Play No. XXXVI. The Mortificacio Christi, 11. 131 ff., 
148 ff, 157 ff, 170 ff, 181 ff, 261 ff. 

c) Play No. XLIII. The Ascension, 11. 179 ff, 202 ff. 

i Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, p. 126, EETS. 

2 See p. 17 for its relatiou to No. XVI ; for its relation to No. XXV see p. 30. 

3 Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 262. * Ibid. , p. 94. & ibid., p. 263. 

GHerrigs Archiv, Vol. CVI, p. 61. 

'The influence of the planctus on poems not belonging to the general type, though dif- 
ficult to determine with certainty or exactness, would be worth the study. Examples of the 
influence of the planctus upon poems of a different type are to be found in the dialogues 
between the Infant Christ and Mary, published in Christmas Carols, Percy Soc, Vol. XXIII, 
p. 50; Songs and Carols (published for the Warton Club), p. 48; Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 247; 
The Legend or Life of St. Alexius, p. 19 (EETS, in same volume as Be Domes Daege"). Some 
of the many laments of sinners scattered through the various collections of ME religious 
poetry and laments made by characters other than Mary in the miracle plays, contain 
echoes of the planctus. 

8 The York Mystery Plays, ed. Miss Lucy T. Smith 
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The English "Planotus Mabiae" 9 

XXII. The Towneley Plays. 1 

a) Play No. XXII. The Scourging, 11. 315 ff. 
b ) Play No. XXIII. The Crucifixion, 11. 309 ff., 361 ff., 382 f., 
406 f., 424 f. 

c) Play No. XXIX. The Ascension, 11. 298 ff., 348 ff., 372 ff. 

XXIII. The Chester Plays." 

Play No. XVII, The Crucifixion, 11. 239 ff., 331 ff. 

XXIV. The Hegge Plays. 3 

a) Play No. XXVIII, The Betraying of Christ, p. 286. 

b) Play No. XXXII, The Crucifixion of Christ, pp. 321, 322, 
323, 326, 327, 328. 

c) Play No. XXXIV, The Burial of Christ, p. 336. 

d) Play No. XXXV, The Resurrection, pp. 347, 348. 

XXV. The Digby Burial of Christ,* 11. 450 ff., 456 f., 470 ff., 
477 ff., 515 ff., 556 ff., 565 ff., 567 ff., 603 ff., 612 ff., 793 ff., 
802 ff., 813 ff., 820 ff., 823 ff. 

Section II 
Schonbach, 5 largely for the purpose of discovering the Urtypus 
of the German Marienklagen, begins his discussion of the subject 
by giving a list of the most common motives in the German 
planctus, with references to the particular poems in which they 
occur. It will be convenient to make a somewhat analogous list 
of the motives of the English planctus, with, however, a far dif- 
ferent end in view. The great variety of types present in English, 
and the fact that the Latin sources so far discovered for certain 
of them 6 belong to distinctly different types, make it clear that the 
search for the Urtypus of the English is about the same as the 
search for that of the Latin planctus as a whole. 7 The list of 

lEd. Pollard, EETS. 

2 Ed. T. Wright, Shaks. Soc, Vol. I. 

3 The Coventry Mysteries, ed. J. O. Halliwell, Shaks. Soc, Vol. II. 

« The Digby Mysteries, ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shaks. Soc., Series VII, Vol. I, p. 171. Ed. 
also by him in EETS, and by Wright and Halliwell, Bel. Ant., Vol. II, pp. 124 f. 

5 Die Marienklagen, pp. 2 ff. « See Nos. V and VI. 

? That Schonbach should have found in any one Latin planctus the Urtypus for the 
German is, when we consider the number of German planctus (see Schonbach, pp. 1 ff.) 
little short of miraculous. Wechssler fails to discover such for the Romance planctus as a 
whole. See his work, pp. 76 f., and 97. For this question see also E. Otto, M. L. Notes, 
Vol. IV. 213. 
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motives 1 is given here rather with a view to facilitating a compari- 
son of the English planctus each with each; with the added pur- 
pose of demonstrating with clearness and certainty the close 
agreement in general subject-matter of the non-dramatic planctus 
as a whole with those portions of the miracle-plays in which Mary 
laments for Christ. 

TABLE OP MOTIVES 

1. John asks Mary to come and see Christ on the cross: XIII, 1 ff.; 
XIV, 1 ff.; XV, 1 ff. 

2. Mary's narrative of the capture and trial of Christ: II, 24017 ff. 
V, 145 ff., 185 ff., 200 ff.; XVIII, 5 ff. 

3. Allusions by Mary to the child Christ and his early history: VI, 
63 ff.; VIII, 13 ff.; XI, 71 ff.; XXV, 630 ff., 718 ff. 

4. Mary cries out to Christ about her sorrow and asks him to relieve 
her: II, 24179 ff.; VIII, 27 ff.; XI, 162 ff.; XII, 30 ff.; XXI (b), 261 ff.; 
XXII (b), 369 ff.; (c), 298 ff.; XXIII, 61 ff.; XXIV, (page) 322; XXV, 
740 ff. 

5. The wounds and suffering of Christ: II, 24083 ff.; Ill, stanzas i, 
iv, v; VI, stanzas i, ii, iv, v, vi, vii, xxiv, xxv, xxxi; IX, 88 ff.; XI, 127 ff.; 
XII, stanzas v, vi, viii, ix; XVII, 8 ff.; XXII (b), 309 ff.; XXIII, (page) 
61; XXIV, (page) 326; XXV, 662 f. 

6. Christ's innocence: VI, stanza iii; XXIV, (pages) 286, 321; XXV, 
726 ff. 

7. Christ's beauty: II, 24077 ff.; V, 305 ff.; VII, 411 ff.; XXII (b), 
323 ff., 361 ff.; XXV, 643 ff. 

8. The unthankfulness and unkindness of man to Christ: XI, 227 ff.; 
XVI, stanza ii; XXV, 709 ff. 

9. How her mourning caused Christ his greatest sorrow: II, 24064 ff.; 
V, 262 ff. 

10. Symeon's prophecy of the sword of sorrow which should pierce 
her heart: II, 24329, 24383; III, stanza ii; VI, 328 ff., 367 ff.; VII, 370 ff.; 
IX, 16; XI, 50 ff.; XXI (a), 147 ff. (&), 159 ff.; XXIV, (page) 287; XXV, 
500 ff. 

11. She never knew sorrow before: II, 24365, 24373; III, stanza vii. 

12. No mother ever felt such sorrow: IV, 809 ff.; X, stanzas i ff.; 
XXV, 505 ff. 

13. She was Christ's mother, father, brother, etc.: II, 24194 ff.; IV, 
997 ff.; VI, 340; IX, 40 ff. 

1 In preparing such a table it seemed best to adopt a principle of division which would 
include only the most common and frequently occurring motives ; in no case is a motive 
listed which does not occur in at least two different planctus, however frequently it may 
occur in the Latin, German, or Romance poems. 
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14. Her sorrow for Christ— general: 11,23999,24089, 24196,24346, 24431, 
24539; V, 233 ff.; VI, 352 ff.; VIII, 13 ff ., 37 ff., 105 ff.; IX, 13 ff.;XI, 78 ff., 
37 ff.; XVII, 7 ff., 21 ff., 25 ff.; XVIII, Refrain; XXI (6), 131 ff.; XXII (6), 
383 ff.; XXIV (pages), 286, 321, 326, 336; XXV, 450 ff., 470 ff., 478 ff., 520 ff. 

15. Allusion to Gabriel: II, 24526 ff.; IX, 45 ff.; XXII (b), 434 ff.; 
XXV, 490 ff. 

16. Allusion to Judas: XII, stanzas ii, iii, iv; XXV, 526 ff. 

17. Allusion to the Jews: II, 23996 ff., 24149 ff.; VI, 94, 221, 363; IX, 
112 ff.; XII, stanzas v, vi, vii; XIX, stanza iii; XXII (6), 406 ff.; XXV, 
648 ff . 

18. Her wish to die: II, 24124 ff.; Ill, stanza iii; V, 313 ff., 333 ff., 
345 ff., 632 ff.; VII, 429 ff.; VIII, 31 ff.; IX, 49 ff., 52 ff., 79 ff.; XI, 120 ff.; 
XV, stanza iv; XXI (6), 157; XXII (b), 424; XXIII, (pages) 61, 64; 
XXIV, (pages) 321, 323; XXV, 702 ff., 749 ff. 

19. Her wish to kiss Christ: II, 24446 ff.; VI, 90 ff.; XXIV, (pages) 
327, 336; XXV, 489 ff., 640 ff., 692 ff. 

20. Christ comforts Mary: II, 24229 ff.; Ill, (in the first part of each 
of the first nine stanzas); V, 435 ff.; 490 ff.; IX, 32 ff.; XIV; XXI (b), 
144 ff.; XXII (a), 321, (6), 447 ff.; XXIV, (pages) 323 ff. 

21. Mary asks Mary Magdalene to help her: V; VII, 387 ff. 

22. Mary asks the women to weep with her: 1 XI, 47 ff.; XXII (6), 395; 

XXIV, (pages) 347 ff.; general theme of X. 

23. Narrative of the taking down of the body: II, 24479 ff.; IV, 560 ff . ; 

XXV, 435 ff. 

24. Mary caresses the body: II, 24493 ff.; IV, 625 ff.; XXV, 694 ff. 

25. Mary requests that Christ shall not be buried: II, 24551 ff.; IV, 
991 ff.; V, 658. 

26. Mary refuses to leave the body: II, 24553 ff.; IV, 947 ff.; V, 400 ff.; 
XXI (b), 181 ff.; XXV, 555 ff., 567 ff., 580 ff., 800 ff. 

27. Mary desires to be buried with Christ: II, 24555 ff.; IV, 999 ff.; 

V, 664 ff.; XXV, 700 ff., 806 ff. 

28. Mary refuses to be comforted: XXI (6), 148, 170; XXIV, (pages) 
326,327; XXV, 612 ff. 

29. Mary asks, "Where shall I go?": II, 24209; V, 361, 631; VII, 
379; IX, 132; XI, 190 ff.; XXI (c), 189; XXV, 751. 

30. Mary bids Christ farewell: IV, 1039 ff.; XXV, 826 ff. 

31. Mary intrusts herself to John: IV, 1014 ff.; V, 465 ff.; XXI (c), 
202 ff.; XXII (c), 372 ff.; XXIV, (page) 327. 

32. The signs and wonders at Christ's death: II, 24410 ff.; V, 90 ff.; 

VI, 374 ff.; VIII, 44 ff.; IX, 124 ff.; XII, (page) 206; XVIII, stanza v. 

33. Mary about Christ's resurrection: IV, 1003 ff., 1025 ff.; V, 449 ff., 
635 ff.; XII, stanza xii; XXI (c), 179; XXII (c), 347 ff.; XXIV, (page) 348; 
XXV, 515 ff. 

1 For the liturgical origin of this motive see Wechssler, p. 16. 
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Section III 
There remains for consideration the discussion of the more 
close and intimate relationship, first, of the non-dramatic planctus, 
each to each, and, secondly, of certain of these to the dramatic 
planctus, Nos. XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV. It is well to 
bear in mind that in a field of investigation such as this it is very 
difficult to arrive at very certain and definite conclusions as to 
relationship. When we consider how common and conventional 
a form of literature the planctus is in mediaeval literature, and 
how, owing perhaps to a common remote origin, certain simi- 
larities exist even among different planctus which could have 
had no possible influence upon one another, it is not difficult to 
understand why one should be exceedingly cautious about assert- 
ing direct and intimate relationship of poem to poem. Only in 
cases, then, where striking similarity both of detail and the 
expression of it, or similarity in the arrangement of details, is to 
be observed, are we at all justified in conjecturing a case of direct 
relationship. Even in such instances we have still to be uncertain 
of the exact relationship, since it is impossible, with our present 
knowledge of the subject, to say what Latin or French planctus 
as yet undiscovered may explain the agreements, or what other 
English planctus still unedited may stand as the intermediate step 
or steps between those planctus apparently most closely related. 

A. RELATIONS OF CERTAIN OF THE NON-DRAMATIC PLANCTUS 

Nos. V and VII. — Lines 345-400 of V agree closely in sub- 
stance, and occasionally in phrase and rhyme, with VII. The 
version of VII, however, found in the Vernon MS 1 agrees far 
more closely with V than does that found in MS Rawlinson 2 
edited by Frohlich, and more closely also than does that of MS 
Tiber. E. VII. 3 The other versions of V are not accessible to 
me, but the agreements between VII and the Vernon version 
are of such nature as to indicate that there is a very close and 
intimate relation between the two. I quote the parallel passages 
from Vernon and VII side by side: 

l Minor Poems of the Vernon MS, Vol. I, pp. 297 ff. 2 See p. 4. 

3 Ed. Horstmann, Richard Rolle of Hampole, Library of Early English Writers, Vol. II 
pp. 274 ff. 
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Vebnon MS Dispute 

"I criede: ' Maudeleyn, help now— 
Mi sone hath loued ful wel the: 
Preie him that I dye now, 
That I nout for-geten be ! 
Seost thow, Maudeleyn, now, 
Mi sone is honged in a tre. 
Git alyue am I thow, 
And thou ne preyest not for me ! ' 

" Maudeleyn seide: 'I con no red, 
Care hath smiten myn herte sore ; 
I stonde, I see my lord neih ded, 
And thi wepyng greueth me more. 
Cum with me ! I wol the lede 
In to the temple her be- fore. 
Mi Mournynge is bothe feeble and 

fede, 
ffor thou hast now I-wept ful sore.' 

" Ich askede the Magdaleyn: 
' Where is that place, 
In pleyn in valeye or in hille, 
(Ther) I mai me huyde for eny cas, 
That no serwe come me tille ? 
He that al my Ioye was, 
Now deth of hym wol don his wille; 
Con I me no beter solas 
Then for to wepe al my fille.' 

" The Maudeleyn cumfortede me 
tho, 
To lede me thenne, heo seide was 

best. 
Care hedde smiten myn herte so 
That i migte neuere haue no rest. 
' Soster, whoderward that I go, 
The wo of hym is in my Brest: 
While my sone hongeth so, 
His peyne is in myn herte fest. 

" ' I seih my sone, (my) ffader dere 
Heige hongen vp-on a tre; 
I hedde blisse whon I him bere, 
And now deth for-doth my gle: 
Scholde I leten him hongen here 
And lete my sone al-one be? 



Chabta Chbisti 

'Mary magdalan, helpe thou me ! 
hy do my sone dye on yon tre.' 
Magdalan sayd: 'lean no nother 

rede 
I knele & se my lorde nere dede; 
ffule grete soro has smyten my 

harte, 
And git me rewes thi payn(e)s 

smarte; 
ffor me were lewer to dy onone 
than for to se the make this mone. 
Cumme with me! I sail the bryng 
ffro this wo & this mornyng 
In-tylle a tempull here be- fore; 
ffor thu has wepyd here full sore.' 
My moder answerd to magda- 

layn: 
' Walde thou af me a -way so fayn ? 
I had gret ioy wen I hym bare: 
Suld I now lewe hym hanga(n)d 

thare, 
And sofur hym so for to be, 
that was my myrthe & al my gle ? 
Magdalan, for soothe vnkynde I 

were 
to go away & lefe him there, 
thefore the drose here lyf I wyll, 
ffor hys syght had I neuer my fyll; 
Sum-tyme wen he lokyd me on, 
It was my most ioy of ilkon. 
he was the fayrest that euer was 

borne, 
& now es crowned with a garland 

ofthorne!'" 
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Vernon MS Dispute 

Maudeleyn, thenne vndkynde I 

were, 
Gif he schulde honge & I schulde 

fle! 
" ' Vnder the Cros leuen I-schille 
And seo my sone hongen ther-on; 
Of sigt I hedde neuere my fille, 
Whon I loke(d) hym vuon.' 
I bad hem gon wher was heore 

wille, 
The Maudeleyn and eurichon : 
'And my-seluen be-leuen I wole, 
ffor I nil fle for no mon ! " 

I find, after comparing the two passages, that Horstmann has 
also noticed the similarity. He has little to say on the point. 
His words are: "the discourse with Magdalen, added by the poet. 
It was taken up by the Charta Christi in MS Keg. 17 CXVII." 1 
Fr6hlich, 2 discussing the relations of the various versions of the 
Dispute between Mary and St. Bernard, says in regard to this 
dialogue between Mary and Magdalen: 

Leider lasst sich nicht mit voller Sicherheit sagen, welche Fassung 
hier die urspriinglichere Lesart liefert, da die Vorlage fur diese und die 
folgenden Strophen, d. h. also ftir das Zwiegesprach zwischen Maria 
und Magdalena, laut einer Anmerkung Horstmann's in seiner Ausgabe 
(EETS, 98, S. 314) die Charta Christi im MS Reg. 17 CXVII, gewesen ist, 
welches MS mir leider nicht zuganglich war. 

Evidently Frfihlich interprets Horstmann's words to mean that 
the passage from MS Keg. is the original of the corresponding 
passage in the versions of the planctus. Horstmann does not 
say this in his note. On the contrary, since the dialogue in the 
St. Bernard poem is so much more elaborate than the MS Reg. 
dialogue, and the rhyme scheme seems to follow that of Vernon 
rather than the reverse, one might be led to suppose that if 
Vernon and Reg. do not go back independently to a similar 
original, Reg. is based on Vernon. The dialogue, moreover, 

1 Minor Poems of Vernon MS, Vol. I, p. 814. 

2 De Lamentacione Sancte Marie, p 21. 
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occurs, as already mentioned, in MS Rawlinson; 1 it occurs also 
in MS Tiber. E. VII. The date of the version of MS Rawl. is 
probably earlier than 1350 ; 2 that of MS Tiber, about 1350 ; 3 while 
the Vernon MS version dates shortly after 1350. Since Vernon 
is the latest of the three, if the dialogue of the Charta Christi 
of MS Reg. were the source, we should expect Vernon to agree 
in its rhyme scheme with Reg. less closely than the earlier 
versions of Rawlinson and Tiber., whereas, as a matter of fact, 
it agrees more closely. 

Nos. VIII and IX. — It is hardly necessary to mention the 
agreements between these two planctus, since Dr. Furnivall in 
printing them placed them side by side for comparison. They 
bear the same title: Filius Regis Mortuus est. These words 
constitute the refrain of IX throughout. The refrain of VIII is 
similar to that of IX in the first seven stanzas; after stanza vii it 
changes to "Resurrexit, non mortuus est," with a slight variation 
in stanza ix. Stanza i of IX agrees very closely with stanza i of 
VIII. The first line of stanza ii of IX is the same as the first 
line of stanza ii of VIII. A few phrases* of stanza iii of VIII 
are present in stanzas iii and v of IX. After this point the two 
become separate and distinct. IX becomes a regular monologue 
planctus. VIII, on the contrary, after line 49, takes on some- 
what the character of the St. Bernard type, the author and Mary 
conversing together. It is difficult to determine whether it is to 
be classed as one of that type or with XVI and XVII, where the 
author also converses with Mary, but not in the regular balanced 
fashion of the St. Bernard poems. 

Nos. VIII and XII. — The agreement in this case merely con- 
cerns the refrains. In VIII — as has just been mentioned — the 
refrain is "Filius regis mortuus est" for the first seven stanzas; 
after that point, "Resurrexit, non mortuus est." In XII the refrain 
is, for the first nine stanzas " The Chylde ys dedd that soke my 
breste." After stanza ix it changes to "The chylde ys resyn that 
soke my breste," with slight variations. To say that the writer 
of XII was familiar with VIII would perhaps be going too far, 

iSeeFrOhlich.p. 63. 2FrOhlich, p. 7. 3 Ibid. 

*Cf. VIII, 28, 29, 32, with IX, 29, 30, 54, 55. 
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but 1. 38 of VIII, which reads "For he is dede, that soke my 
pappe," in close proximity to the refrain "Filius regis mortuus 
est," 1. 36, suggests that he may have been. 1 

Nos. XII and XVII. — These two planctus are entirely unlike 
in substance and tone. They are characterized, however, by a 
very minor but striking agreement. XII, 11. 33-41, reads as 

follows: 

O Yewys, evyr worthe yow schame! 
Of my rycches ye have me robbydd ; 
Ye thoght ye had a full gode game, 
When he my sone with buffettes bobbydd. 
Yf he felte sore, nothyng he sobbydd, 
For all yowre werkys full well he wyste. 
My yoye, myn herte, ye all to-robbydd; 
The chylde ys dedd that soke my breste. 

XVII, 11. 7-11, reads: 

Ihesus, so sche sobbed 
So here sone was bobbed 
And of hys lyue robbed 
Seynge thys wordys as y sey the 
Who can not wepe con lerne of me. 

This same rhyme, bobbed, robbed, sobbed occurs at the end of each 
stanza of XVII, as part of the refrain. Whether the writer of 
either poem was familiar with the other it is impossible to say, 
The agreement may be a mere coincidence. Perhaps in both 
poems we have an echo of some well-known planctus of the day. 
It is barely possible, however, that if XVII is later than XII, 
XII in this particular directly affected XVII. 

Nos. XIII, XIV, XV. — The first two planctus are so similar 
that they might very well be classed as different verses of one and 
the same poem. The Sloan MS 2593, in which XIII is preserved, 
is earlier 2 than the MS of XIV; but a comparison of the rhyme- 
scheme of the two leads me to believe that XIV is the basis for 
XIII, though it is possible that the reverse is the case. The 
rhyme-scheme of XIII is aaab, carried out consistently through 
the entire piece. The rhyme-scheme of the first stanza of XIV is 

i For the further discussion of the refrains of VIII, IX, and XII in connection with XXV, 
see pp. 29 f. 

2 See above, p. 7. 
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also aaab; the other stanzas have the scheme aaaa, bbbb, cccc, etc., 
throughout. This, together with the fact that XIV contains 
practically all the subject-matter of XIII and three stanzas besides, 
suggests XIV as the source of XIII. 1 

Only in the first two stanzas does XV agree with XIII and XIV. 
The two stanzas read: 

Thy s bless yd babe yat thou hast born, 
Hys blessyd body ys all to torne, 
To bye vs a gayn yat were for lorne, 
Hys hed ys crownyd with a thorn 

Crownyd ! alas, with thorn or breer, 
for why shuld my sun thus hang here! 
To me thys ys a carefull chere. 
Swet son, thynke on thy moder dere! 

It is XIII in this case which is apparently used as a source. Note 
the rhyme-scheme aaaa, bbbb. The stanzas obviously agree with 
stanzas ii and iv of XIII, and stanzas ii and iv of XIV. In using 
Mary moder, cum and se as a title, however, XV is like XIV, rather 
than like XIII. Perhaps the writer of XV was familiar with both 
XIII and XIV. 

XVI and XVII. — The relationship in this case, though one 
rather of form than of substance, is so marked that we cannot 
afford to pass it by without comment. The first agreement lies 
in the fact that in XVI and apparently in XVII the vision of 
Mary 2 comes to the author. At the end of XVI the writer awakes ; 
at the end of XVII Mary "vanyschyd a-way." Secondly both 
poems have an apparently confused and disorderly arrangement 
of subject-matter, the descriptive passages of the author and 
Mary's words being so mixed and jumbled that it is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain which of the two is speaking. This is to be 
in part accounted for in XVI by the fact that the planctus is to be 
sung 3 by three voices. Furnivall does not say in his print of 
XVII whether it was written to be sung. Thirdly, each consists 
of four stanzas, of very unusual metrical form and rhyme-scheme. 

1 The reference to John by he in 1. 9 of XIII, when John has not been mentioned by 
name, would help to substantiate this hypothesis. 

2 See the first two lines of the stanzas quoted below. 

3 See Herrigs Archlv, Vol. CVI, p. 64. 
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It is in metrical form and rhyme-scheme that the most striking 
agreement is noticeable. I quote the first stanza of each. 

XVI 
My feerful dreme neuyr forgete can I 
Me thought a madynys childe causles shuld dye. 
To caluery he bare his cross with doullfull payne 
and ther vppon strayned he was in euery vayne 
A crowne of thorne as nedill sharpe shyfft in his brayne 
his moder dere tendirly wept and cowde not refrayne 
myn hart can yerne and mylt 
when I sawe hym so spilt 
alas all for my gilt 
thoo I wept and sore did complayne 
to se the sharpe swerd of sorow smert 
hough it thirlyd her thorough oute the hart 
so rype and endless was her payne 
my feerful dreme neuyr forgete can I. 

XVII 

Sodenly A-frayd, halfe wakynge, halfe slepyng, 

and gretly dysmayd, A woman sate wepyng, 

With fauour in here face far passynge my reson; 

And of here sore wepyng this was the encheson: 

Here sone yn here lappe layd, sche seyd, sleyn by treson: 

yf wepyng my^t rype be, hit semyd then yn seson. 

Ihesus, so sche sobbed, 

so here sone was bobbed 

And of hys lyue robbed; 

Seynge thys wordys as y sey the, 

" Who can not wepe, com lerne of me." 

Finally, the general tone of XVI is similar to that of XVII. 

That one man wrote them both is impossible ; to say that the 
writer of the later planctus was familiar with the earlier would be 
indulging in mere conjecture ; that they are, however, related, after 
some fashion, is very clear. 

B. RELATION OF THE NON-DRAMATIC AND DRAMATIC PLANCTUS 

In the discussion of the relationships of the various non-dra- 
matic planctus it was difficult to reach positive conclusions; in the 
discussion of the dramatic planctus in their relation to the non- 
dramatic it is just as difficult to obtain definite results. In no case 
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can we say with absolute certainty that any one of the non-dra- 
matic planctus discussed in Section I has made its way into any 
of the miracle-plays. There are, however, correspondences of 
non-dramatic and dramatic planctus, which at least suggest that 
the dramatic are, in certain cases, drawn from the non-dramatic. 
We will therefore discuss, with a view to determining their rela- 
tions to the non-dramatic planctus, each of the dramatic ones: 
Nos. XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV. 

XXI-ForA; and XXIII-Chester. — These planctus give evi- 
dence of no close relation to any other. If they were ever inde- 
pendent planctus, as they may very well have been, their form 
was in all probability different from what it is at present. They 
have become thoroughly assimilated by the . plays of which they 
form a part, their stanzaic form and rhyme-scheme being similar 
to that of the matter immediately preceding and following. 
Whether they are adaptations of some Latin, French, or English 
poem, or whether they were composed by authors who were familiar 
with many planctus, yet followed none in particular, is a matter 
of speculation. 1 

XXII-Towneley. — The relationship of the Towneley laments to 
the non-dramatic planctus is, in part, similar to that of Chester 
and York. In the case of Towneley, as in the case of Chester and 
York, there is no evidence that any of the known independent 
planctus or any parts of them have made their way into the plays. 
I can discover no agreements in phrase or rhyme sufficiently sig- 
nificant to warrant the hypothesis that the writer or adapter of 
the Towneley laments was familiar with any of the particular non- 
dramatic English poems. Certain portions of the laments in 
Towneley, however, differ very considerably from Chester and 
York in one respect: they have not, on the whole, become so 
thoroughly assimilated by the plays in which they occur as to give 
us ground for supposing that they were composed by the author 
of the plays. In the case of Towneley, a and b, the general met- 
rical form and rhyme-scheme of the play do not remain undisturbed 
by the occurrence of the planctus, as in Chester and York. It 

1 This theory conflicts with the generally accepted view that the planctus forms the 
starting-point of the Passion Plays. For the discussion of that point in connection with 
the English Plays, see below, p. 32. 
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looks very much as if some independent planctus 1 had been incor- 
porated in the play. The irregularities, moreover, of meter and 
rhyme in XXII b, and the very noticeable repetition of similar 
motives in different verse forms, suggest that we have there a 
combination of more than one planctus. 

XXIY-Hegge. — The planctus in the Hegge plays manifest 
even greater variety of stanzaic form and of rhyme-scheme than 
Towneley. And in this cycle more than in any of the others the 
planctus are, so to speak, fragmentary, being introduced in small 
portions at various points in the plays dealing with the subjects of 
the Betraying of Christ, the Crucifixion, the Burial, and the Resur- 
rection. XXIV b and XXIV c are alike in stanzaic form ; XXIV c 
and XXIV d are unlike b and c, and a is unlike d. XXIV a is the 
only planctus in Hegge which has the form of an independent lyric. 2 
Its stanzaic form differs from that of the passage immediately pre- 
ceding it. XXIV b, c, and d, consist of short speeches by Mary 
which fit in here and there in the plays, contributing to the running 
narrative of events. In the case of XXIV a, b, c, and d there is a 
sufficient number of conventional planctus motives to enable one 
to say with certainty that they belong to the planctus type, but in 
them more than in York, Towneley, Chester, or Digby, is intro- 
duced matter not typical 3 of the planctus. 

The Hegge planctus are therefore more unlike the independent 
lyrics than those of any other plays. And it is far more difficult 
to explain them as reworkings of one or more independent lyrics 
than in the case of those in the other cycles. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to suppose that the author of the Hegge Crucifixion play, 
XXIV b, skilfully introduced planctus motives into the dramatic 
narrative; that because of the popularity of the planctus in this 
play he introduced other motives at unusual and out-of-the-way 
points of the narrative, such as those occupied by XXIV a and d. 

1 Note the monologue character of XXII b, especially 11. 382, 406, 424, where Mary's 
speeches, though alternating with John's, are not in actual dialogue relation to them. 

2 Mary laments when Mary Magdalene informs her of Christ's capture ; in no other 
English dramatic or non-dramatic verse planctus is Mary introduced speaking at this point 
of the narrative. 

3 In XXIV b, p. 322, immediately after Christ has spoken to the repentant thief at his 
side, Mary tells him that he has spoken to everyone except her. See also Ebert, Jahrbuch 
fUr roman. und engl. Liter atur, Vol. V, p. 63; A. Linder, Plainte dela Vierge, Introd., p. clxvi. 
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If such was the case, if without precedent in this the author of 
the Hegge plays in which the planctus occur adapted and arranged 
them as he did, he, in this respect, displayed very considerable 
inventive skill. But this is hardly probable. 

There are reasons for believing that the Hegge planctus in 
their order and arrangement, and in part in their substance, were 
influenced by some Latin version of Bonaventura's Meditations, 1 
or by some English prose or verse translation of it. As suggested 
above, there are two planctus in Hegge, XXIV a and XXIV d, 
which occur at a point in the gospel narrative at which no other 
dramatic or non-dramatic English planctus. in verse occurs, and 
deal, moreover, with a theme not common to any of them. The 
first occurs at the end of the Hegge Betraying of Christ, where 
the capture of Christ is announced to Mary, and consists chiefly 
of a prayer of Mary to God to help Christ in his need. 2 In the 
Meditations (p. 202) she also prays to God the Father to help 
Christ; and, though the two prayers are not similar enough to 
warrant the supposition that the prose is the immediate source of 
Hegge, the similarity 3 of substance is somewhat suggestive. I 
quote the two passages: 

Richard Rolle's Translation of the Meditations 

Wirchipf ull fadir of heuene, ffadir of mercy and of pete, I comend 
in to youre handes & your kepynge my moste dere sonne, Ihesu, and I 
beseke yow that ye be noghte cruelle to hym, for ye are to all othire 
benynge & mercyfull. O endles fadire, whedire Ihesu my dere sonne 
sail nowe be dede? Sothely he did neuer ill to be dede fore. Bot, rygt- 
whise fadyr of heuene, sene ye will the redempcyone of manes saulle, 
I beseke yowe, lorde, that ye wolde ordeyne it one another manere than 
this: ffor all thyng es possibill to yowe. I pray yow, holy fadire, if it 

1 For the planctus in this form see pp. 4 f. The Latin version of this is not at present 
accessible to me. Of the many English translations but two are accessible; one, in verse, 
by Robert Manning of Brunne, and the other, in prose, supposedly by Richard Rolln. Each 
deals with about the same narrative material. The prose translation, however, carries the 
narrative past the point where the verse breaks off, and is therefore, for the purpose of 
comparison with Hegge, the more important. It includes the narrative of events concerned 
with Christ's death from his prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane to his talk with the pil- 
grims of Emmaus, and is interspersed with much dialogue, common in substance with the 
dialogues in Hegge which occur in the narrative of the same events. 

2In VII, Mary prays to God to let her die with Christ, but does not pray to him for Christ. 

'See the prayer of a similar character in the verse Meditations, 1. 455, Meditations of 
Bonaventura, EETS. 
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be likynge to yowe, that my dere sone Ihesu be nott don to dede, but 
delyuer ye hym fro dede & ffro the handes of synners, and gyfe me hym 
agayne. For he for obedience and reuerence of yowe helpes nott hym- 
selfe, bot forsakes hym-selfe witterly, as mane that myght nother helpe 
hyme-selfe ne cowthe. There-fore I pray yowe, if it plese yowe, that ye 
wolde helpe hyme. 

Hegge 

O ffadyr of hefne! wher ben al thi behestys 

That thou promysyst me, whan a modyr thou me made? 

Thi blyssyd sone I bare betwyx tweyn bestys, 
And now the bryth colour of his face doth fade. 

O good fadyr ! why woldyst that thin owyn dere sone xal sofre al this? 

And dede he never ajens thi precept, but evyr was obedyent; 
And to every creature most petyful, most jentyl, and benygn i-wys, 

And now for alle these kendnessys is now most shameful schent. 

Why wolt thou, gracyous Fadyr, that it xal be so? 

May man not ellys be savyd be non other kende? 
Yet, Lord Fadyr, than that xal comforte myn wo, 

Whan man is savyd be my chylde, and browth to a good ende. 

Another Hegge planctus, XXIV d, deals also with a theme 
to be found only in the planctus of the Bonaventura type. It 
occurs in the play of the Resurrection, where Christ, rising out 
of hell, tells how he has "harrowed" it. Continuing without 
interruption, he turns to his mother and comforts her. Mary 
replies joyously. In the prose Meditations, p. 213, immediately 
following a section entitled, " How oure lorde went to hell ; f yrste 
aftire his ded," occurs a section entitled, "The rysyng up of owre 
lorde Ihesu, and how he apperid firste to his modire, our lady, 
saynte Marie." In this section, after a prayer by Mary to Christ 
in which she asks him to come to her, Christ appears and 
addresses her. The two passages read: 

Meditations 

"Come agayne now, thou my wele-belouede sone. Come, my lorde 
Ihesu. Come, thou onely my hope. Come to me, my dere childe." And 
whylles scho prayed thus with louely teres: sodeynly come oure lord 
Ihesu in clothes whyte as any snawe, his fface schynyng as the sone, all 
specyouse, all gloryouse & all full of Joye, and said to his modire: 
"Haile, holy modire." And as sonne scho turnede hir & said: "Art thou 
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my dere sone Ihesu?" & with that she knelid downne & wirchyped hym: 
and he lowly Enclyned and toke hir vp, & said: "My dere modire, ya, 
I am your sone, & I am resyne, & I am with yowe." Then rose they vp 
to-gedire, & scho halsede hym & kyssede hyme, and tendirly and loue- 
andly lened one hyme, and he tendirly & mekly helde hir vpe. 

Hegge 
Salve, sancta parens ! my modyr dere ! 
Alle heyl, modyr with glad chere! 
flfor now is aresyn, with body clere, 
Thi sone that was delve depe. 
This is the thrydde day that I yow tolde, 
I xuld arysyn out of the cley so colde, — 
Now am I here with brest ful bolde, 
Therefore no more ye wepe. 
Maria. 

Welcom, my Lord! welcom, my grace! 

Welcome, my sone, and my solace! 
I xal the wurchep in every place, — 

Welcom, Lord God of myght! 
Mekel sorwe in hert I leed, 
Whan thou were leyd in dethis beed, 
But now my blysse is newly breed, — 

Alle men may joye this syght. 

The agreement is, in this case, more marked than the one first 
cited, and suggests, when considered with other points of simi- 
larity between the entire prose translation and the Hegge plays 
XXVIII to XXXIX, that the author of the Hegge planctus, or the 
author of the sources from which he may have borrowed, was 
familiar with the Meditations of Bonaventura in some shape or 
form, or with some work based upon it. 1 

The many translations of Bonaventura indicate that his work 
was popular and well known in England before the days of the 
Hegge plays. If the Hegge plays were affected by Bonaventura's 
Meditations in the particular instances discussed above, the 
question at once arises: Does the influence of the Meditations 
upon Hegge extend beyond these instances ? 2 

1 For an instance of another striking agreement, see The Coventry Mysteries, p. 282, the 
prose Meditations, p. 200, and the verse Meditations, 11. 377 ft., where an angel appears to 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane and announces the result of the conference in heaven 
held concerning his death. 

2 No complete Latin version of the Meditations is accessible to me, but the incomplete 
outline of the work given by Wechssler, Die rom. Marienklagen, pp. 67-74, suggests some 
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XXV— Digby. — This is the highest development of the dramatic 
planctus in English; it is the only planctus which constitutes a 
play in itself, rather than a subsidiary part, and is suggestive of 
direct relations with several of the independent lyric planctus. 
It is with the last point that we are concerned here. 

The author of Digby was probably familiar with a very con- 
siderable number of planctus. With just how many and with just 
which particular poems, it is of course impossible to say. Digby, 
by reason of its very numerous motives, very naturally agrees with 
hundreds of planctus in various languages, and there are also in 
Digby many vague echoes of other poems which it would be use- 
less to cite here as proof of Digby' s relationship with specific 
poems. Such agreements, as already suggested, count for next 
to nothing in establishing direct relationships between such highly 
conventionalized forms of literature, unless they are accompanied 
by further peculiar agreements of phrase or peculiar agreements 
of arrangement and order of motives. And such agreements both 
of thought and form, it seems, are to be detected upon comparing 
certain of the independent planctus with Digby. The independent 
lyrics which show most definite agreement with Digby are Nos. 
II, VIII, IX, XII, XVII. 

The extent of Digby' s indebtedness to No. II, if indebtedness 
it is, is more considerable than to any of the other planctus. No. 
II concerns itself with the events previous to, during, and after 
the crucifixion. Digby, on the contrary, deals with the events 
after the crucifixion. We should expect Digby, therefore, to 
resemble only the latter part of the Cursor planctus, say the part 
beginning with 1. 24478, where Joseph and Nicodemus appear 
and take Christ down from the cross. This, however, is not the 
case; portions of the Cursor planctus preceding 1. 24478 remind 
one much of Digby. The first and most obvious agreement between 
the two is Mary's attitude toward those who wish to bury Christ. 
Not once, but time and time again, does she beseech them to let 
her have him with her a little longer. 1 In both, her insistence on 

notable agreements between the subjects and their arrangement in the entire cycle of Hegge 
and in the Meditations. Wechssler finds in the Meditations the source of almost the entire 
Passion Play of Arnoul Greban. 

iThis motive occurs in other planctus (see Table of Motives, p. 11), but is not emphasized. 
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this point 1 is marked in the extreme. It is not the mere occurrence 
of the motive in each, but its elaboration and the very striking 
emphasis placed upon it, which suggests close relationship. 

The second agreement is the elaboration in each of another 
motive very common to the planctus type — Mary's wish to die. 2 
Here again it is the special emphasis of the motive, and the pecu- 
liar method of its elaboration in each, which call for attention. 
In each Mary calls upon Christ to let her die with him, reproaches 
Death for not taking her with her son, and beseeches the Jews to 
slay her, each of the three subdivisions of the motive 3 receiving 
much emphasis. 



Cursor Mdndi 
(11. 24128-87) 
mi dere sone na-thing sa squete. 
wiltow thi moder here for-lete. 
to dey grace thou me giue. 

Thou dede vn-meke with-outen 

make 
That earful folk is wone to take 
Thou spare me nojt as frende. 
if thou me sparis I can na rede. 
lete me deye I prai the dede. 
me sone with for to wende. 

Na-thing mai pay bot thou, 
whith mi sone thou take me now. 
& late vs deye sammen. 
my squete sone mi leue mi life, 
harde hit is to dreye this strife, 
me liste ful litil gammen. 

na graither gate of gammen is 

here; 
bot late thi sorouful moder dere 



Digbt 

(11. 754-73) 
O crewell deth ! no lenger thou me 

spare ! 
To me thou wer welcom, & also 

acceptabill; 
Oppresse me down at ons, / of the 

I haue no care. 
O my son, my saveyour, / & Ioye 

most comfortabill, 
Suffere me to dy, / with yow most 

merciabill ! 
Or at lest lat me hold you / a while 

in my lape, 
Which sum-tym gaue yowe the 

milk of my pape ! 
ye wikkit pepill, with-out mercy 

or pitee ! 
Why do ye not crucyfye & hinge 

me on the crosse ? 
Spare not your nayles / spare not 

your crueltee ! 
Ye can not make me to ron in 

greter losse 

'In the Cursor this occurs 11. 24553 ff., and 24578 ff. ; in the last case it is elab- 
orated very extensively. In Digby it occurs 11. 480 ff., 556 if., 567 ff., 603 ff., 802 ff., 813 ff., 
820 ff., 823 ff. 

2 See Table of Motives, p. 11. 

3 This peculiar elaboration of the motive probably has its origin in some Latin source, 
inasmuch as the same motive is elaborated in almost exactly the same fashion in the German 
planctus printed in Schonbach, Die Marienklagen, pp. 55 if., 11. 151 ff. 
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CUESOE MUNDI 

that ho with the mote wende 
take me with the a-pon thi rode 
syn we ar bath an flesshe & blode 
lets us bath sammen ende. 

ye iewes that kindelis al this care. 
I prai you at ye me nojt spare, 
ye waful & ye wode. 
sin ye my sone wirkis this wa. 
dos me that ilk then ar we twa 
nailed on a rode. 

Aither on rode or other paine. 
this wrecche moder to be slaine. 
bit is na force I-wisse. 
vn-reuthiulli ye wirk vn-rijt. 
the werlde ye reue the sunne of 

list. 
& blindes me mi blisse. 



Digby 
Than to lesse my son that to me 

was so dere ! 
Why sloo ye not the moder / which 

is present her ? 
Dere sone! if the Iwes / yit will 

not sloo me, 
Your gudnes, your grace, I besech 

& praye, 
So call me to your merycy, of your 

benignitee ! 
To youre mek suters ye neuer saide 

yit naye; 
Then may ye not your moder, in 

this cavse delaye. 
The modere, with the child desires 

for to reste; 
Remembere myn awn son / that ye 

sowket my breste 



ye sla the life & hope of alle. 
on quam sal I now cry & calle. 
I redeles out of ro. 
how salle I Hue this waful life, 
thus stikid in with stoure of strife, 
quat is me best to do. 

bot to the dede make I mi mane, 
for haue I now na nother wane, 
of bote ware thou me best, 
walde thou be kene thi mijt to 

kithe 
thou slas mi childe sla me than 

squithe 
Then migt thou make me rest. 

bot dede alias qui dos thou squa. 
qua yernis the thou fleis ham fra. 
quen squete hit ware to squelt. 
& folowes ham atte the walde fle. 
& louis alle atte louis nojt the. 
this werlde vn-eyuen is delt. 
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CUBSOR MONDI 

Mi squete sone I on the cry 

thi sorouful moder do now mercy.' 

that wont was to be milde. 

be nojt squa harde at thou ne 

here, 
the mourning of thi moder dere. 
& think thou art my childe. 

thou do thi moder with the to deye. 
& lete vs bath to-geder dreye. 
bath our wa & wele. 
mujt I the anes welde in arme 
hale me think of al mi harme. 
that I ware ilka dele. 

The third point of similarity consists of a somewhat similar 
treatment in each of an unusual motive, each planctus using in 
the development of the motive a somewhat similar touch of style 
or rhetorical device. The device consists of beginning a phrase 
or clause with the last word of the phrase or clause immediately 
preceding. 

Cursor Mundi Digby 

(11. 24188-93, 24206-8, 24353-58, 
24490-93, 24503-8, 24515-23) 

24187-93 
mu%t I the anes welde in arme 
hale me think of al mi harme. 
that I ware ilka dele. 



mugt I the welde in armis mine. 
& suffer sum part of thi pine, 
ful wele me ware that sithe. 

24206-8 
ful wa is me ; me is ful wa. 
was neuer moder mare waful squa. 
my hert is out of state. 

24353-58 
with-outen cros. the cros I bare, 
that crossed was. was al mi care. 



(11. 694-716) 

To kisse, & swetly yow imbrace ; 

Imbrace, & in myn armes hold ; 

To hold, & luke on your blessit 
face; 

Your face, most graciose to be- 
hold; 

To beholde so somly, euer I wold; 

I wold, I wold, still with yow bee; 

Still with yow, to ly in mold, 

Who can not wepe, com lern at me! 

My will is to dy, I wald not leve; 

Leve, how suld I ? sithen dede ar 
yee. 

My lif were ye ! noght can me 
greve, 

So that I may in your presence bee. 
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Cursor Mtjndi 
quen I on him be-helde. 
thai stokid him with a spere with 

wrange 
that thorou mi hert I felde hit 

strange 
my-self I must nojt welde. 

24491-93 
Quen I him had in armis falde 
that squete flesshe bath drye & 

calde 
be-haldande on his woundis. 

24503-8 
on him mi heued I shoke & saide 
vn-semeli leue sone artow gxaide 
quat has thou saide or wrojt. 
quether euir thou did ani feloni. 
or ani maner of pligt for quy. 
nai nay ne dide thau nojt. 

24515-23 
here in mine arme I halde the dede 
alias quat is me best to rede. 
I am a wrecche of alle. 
alias quare is mi mikil mirth 
of joy that I. had in my birth, 
squa ferli doun to falle. 

Me is ful wa. wa is me 

to grete is turnid alle mi gle. 

na blis mai make me blithe. 



Digby 
Me, your wofull moder, her may 

yese; 
Ye se my dedly sorow & payn, — 
Who can not wepe, com lern at 

mee! — 
To see so meke a lambe her slayn ; 
Slayn of men that no mercy hadd ; 
Had they no mercy, I reporte me 

see; 
To se this bludy body, is not your 

hart sadd f 
Sad & sorowf ull, haue ye no pitee, 
Pite & compassion to se this cruel- 
tee? 
Crueltee, vnkindness! O men most 

vnkind! 
Ye that can not wepe, com lern at 

mee! 



Other instances of the rhetorical device above mentioned occur 
in Cursor, 11. 24171 and 24542: 

"Thou slas mi childe sla me than squithe" 
"mi leue was dede. dede was mi life" 

The fourth point of agreement between Digby and the Cursor 
planctus is only a slight one, perhaps of no importance if con- 
sidered by itself, but taken in connection with the other agree- 
ments it is of some significance. The refrain, "Who can not 
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wepe com lern at mee," used in Digby, 11. 669-715, may have 
been suggested by 11. 24440-41 of Cursor Mundi. The lines in 
the Cotton MS read: 

Qua ne wist forwit quat weping we (re), 

Do list to me and thai mai here, 

The Fairfax MS reads: 

qua-sim of sorou nane has here. 
herkin to me & ye mai lere. 

When the refrain is first used in Digby, it takes the form, "Who 
that can not wepe, at me may lere" (1. 637), and then changes 
to the form given above as the regular refrain. 

Fifthly, the prevailing rhyme-scheme of Digby is similar to 
that of the Cursor planctus. The prevailing rhyme of the play 
is aaab, cccb, up to 1. 112. After that point and including the 
planctus it is aab, ccb, which last is the rhyme-scheme 1 of the 
Cursor planctus. 

Finally, Digby has more motives in common with this planctus 
than with any other. 

With No. VIII Digby agrees slightly in two particulars. The 
first is an agreement merely of substance, but of substance so un- 
common in the planctus type that it becomes a distinguishing 
characteristic of the poem in which it occurs. I quote the two 
passages, calling special attention to the lines in italics: 

Filics Kegis Digby 

(11. 13-24) (11. 626-35) 

"The kynges sone," sche seyd, "is He shrank not for to shew the 

dede ! shape 

Hyest in heuene his fader is ; Of verreye man at his circumcision 

I am his moder thorowe his man- And ther shed his blude for mannys 

hede, hape. 

In bedlem I bare your alderes Al-so at my purification, 

blisse, Of hym I made a fayre oblation, 

In circumsicion I saw hym blede, Which to his fader was most 

That prince present I-wys. plesinge. 

In a tempille, as lawe gan lede, For fere, than, of herodes persecu- 

Tirtildovys I offerid a-bouyn al tion, 

this; 

' There are variations of this rhyme in the Digby planctns, especially in those portions 
in which the refrain occurs, 11. 669 S . 
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Filius Regis Digby 

In-to egipt I fled, as m(o)der his, In-till egip(t)e fast I fled with 

And lost hym, & fond hym at a fest him — 

Ther he tornyd water in-to wyn His grace me gided in euery 

I-wis; thinge, — 

And nowe; filius regis mortuus & now is he dede! that changes 

est." my cher ! 

The second agreement concerns the possible source of a very 
remarkable refrain 1 of a portion of Digby: 

Yet suffer me to holde you here on my tape 
Which sum tym gafe you mylk of my pape 

In Filius Regis occur the lines: 

What wonder is it thowe I be wo 
For he is dede that soke my pappe t 
His cors-is graue I come nowe fro 
That sumtyme lay quyke on my lappe. 

Only twelve lines separate this passage from the one quoted above 
from Filius Regis as parallel with Digby, while the first occur- 
rence of this refrain in Digby is in the line immediately preceding 
the Digby parallel. The two agreements, either of which without 
the other would mean little, suggest, when taken together, Filius 
Regis, No. VIII, as one of the possible sources of Digby. 

No. XII merely illustrates the use of a refrain somewhat similar 
to the variation of the refrain used by Digby and just discussed at 
the end of the preceding paragraph. The refrain of XII runs: 
"The chylde ys dedd that soke my breste," and "The chylde ys 
resyn that soke my breste." The refrain in Digby runs : "Remem- 
bere my dere sone that ye sowkit my briste." 

No. XVII is characterized by the refrain : " Who cannot wepe 
com lerne of me," used, as before mentioned, also in Digby. 2 

It is possible then that the author of Digby was familiar with 
the four independent planctus. The only fact that in every case 
makes against his familiarity with these specific examples is, that 
in that day old material, when adapted by an author, generally, 

1 See 11. 625, 752. 759, with variation 11. 772, 779. 

2 See p. 29 for the possible source of this refrain in Cursor Mundi planctus. After 
noticing the agreement of the refrains of No. XVII and Digby, I found that it had been 
already noted by Dr. Furnivall. 
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in great part, retained its old form; we should therefore expect 
to find whole passages taken over bodily from any planctus used 
as a source. The author of Digby, however, possessed the gift 
of being able to give to old material a new form. And, indeed, 
certain portions of the planctus display very considerable rhetori- 
cal and stylistic skill, approximating real poetry more closely than 
anything else of the class in English. Of one thing we may be 
reasonably certain: the author was familiar with several planctus, 
and threw together two or more in order to make this unusually 
long one. 1 With just which ones he was familiar must be left for 
further study. But until other planctus come to light, which may 
help to make matters clear, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
he probably did know some of these under discussion, and of 
these most probably some version of the Cursor Mundi planctus. 

Conclusion 

The Planctus Mariae has contributed very generally to the 
growth and development of the passion-plays in English. In only 
a few instances, however, has it been possible to discover the 
particular planctus which directly affected the planctus portions 
of the drama. In York and Chester they became so thoroughly 
assimilated with the great body of the play in which they occur 
that it is not possible to say whether they were once independent 
lyrics, or were written, along with the rest of the plays, by a drama- 
tist who was familiar with these themes in the religious poetry of 
the day. In Towneley it seems possible that independent lyric 
planctus were introduced, without being made to conform thor- 
oughly, as in the case of York and Chester, to the rest of the play. 
In Hegge they have become more thoroughly part and parcel of 
the drama than in any of the other plays; the author introduces 
into them, besides the conventional motives, other turns of thought 
and fancy, as he sees fit, according to the need of the dramatic 
situation. In Hegge, however, more definitely even than in the 

1 The constant repetition of similar motives argues for this. Still more suggestive are 
the various rhymes employed in the different portions : 11. 478-617 have one meter and rhyme ; 
11. 618-718, another ; and 11. 719 ff., still another. After 1. 833 the meter and rhyme fall back 
into the regular rhyme of the play, similar to that in 11. 478-617. Especially in the two por- 
tions, 618-718 and 719 ff., where the refrains come into use, is the rhyme irregular, the regular 
rhyme asserting itself only occasionally. 
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case of Digby, the influence of a particular planctus is to be 
observed. Digby shows signs of having drawn from more numer- 
ous lyrics than the cyclic plays. 

We may conclude with a word about the generally accepted 
theory that the planctus forms the starting-point of the passion- 
plays. Wechssler states this theory more positively and more 
sweepingly than the other historians of the drama. 

In Italien ist das vulgarsprachliches Drama liberhaupt aus den Dich- 
tungen der Laudesen und zwar speziell aus den Marienklagen erwachsen. 
Und in den Landern, welche anders als Italien schon zuvor ein vulgar- 
sprachliches geistliches Drama entwickelt haben, beruhen wenigstens die 
Passionsspiele auf unserer Litteraturgattung. Im fruheren Mittelalter 
gab es keine anderen Dramatisierungen der Leidensgeschichte als die 
Marienklagen. 1 

Whatever the truth may be in other languages as regards the origin 
and development of the passion-plays, when considered in connec- 
tion with the English plays as we have them, this theory cannot 
be accepted without at least certain qualifications. The date of 
composition of those plays in which the planctus are present is so 
late that it seems very improbable that it is, in its present form, 
the germ of the play around which other materials gathered. Is 
it not more probable that the play was based on some model, dra- 
matic or otherwise, and the planctus portion written along with 
the rest of it? Since at the time when the cyclic passion-plays 
and the Digby play were written this form of the lyrjc was already 
in vogue in England, it is very natural that those portions of the 
plays which dealt with Mary and Christ should be affected by it. 
In the case of Digby only do we seem to have the actual develop- 
ment of a planctus into a play. If the planctus are cut out of the 
cyclic plays, fairly complete plays are left ; Digby would not be a 
play without the planctus. Yet even in the case of Digby we 
have, in all probability, not an instance of the planctus expanding 2 
so as to include the narrative of events leading up to it. It is 
more probably the dramatization of some prose or poetical compo- 
sition which included alike the preceding events and the planctus 

1 Die rom. Marienklagen, p. 98. See further on this point Creizenach, Vol. I, pp. 241 ff. ; 
Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 67 ff. ; Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Vol. II. p. 40; SchOnbach, 
Die Marienklagen, pp. 51 ff. ; A. Linder, Plainte de la Vierge, Introd., pp., cxc ff. 

2 Chambers calls Digby an " elaborate planctus," Med. Stage, Vol. II, p. 129. 
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as well. Such a composition was the Meditations of Bonaventura. 1 
Such was, in a sense, the Greek Gospel of Nichodemus B. itself. 
How many others of this kind existed in Latin or in the vulgar 
tongues during the early Middle Ages no one knows. From some 
such tracts as these it is easy to see how a play like Digby could 
directly or indirectly be produced. Indeed, the explanatory remark 
preceding the prologue of Digby, though not by any means conclu- 
sive proof that this is the case, certainly suggests it. It reads: 

"The prologe of this treyte or meditatoun off the buryalle of Christe 
and Mowrnynge therat." 

The theory that the planctus forms the germ or the starting-point 2 
of the passion-plays, though true perhaps when applied to the 
early periods of the drama in its development, does not seem to 
apply to such late compositions as the English plays. In certain 
instances it seems that the writer inserted into his compositions 
the lyrics ready-made. In certain cases he seems to have followed 
compositions which include the lamentations of Mary without being 
in themselves planctus. In no case is there any conclusive proof 
which goes to show that the planctus is, in the English passion- 
play, the original portion from which the rest of the play was 
expanded. 

George C. Taylor 

University of Colorado 

1 For others of this type see Wechssler, pp. 6 ft. ; Linder, Introd., pp. eliv ff. 

2 Wechssler 's most significant discovery of the Meditations of Bonaventura as the source 
of the Passion Play of Arnoul Greban does not harmonize with his own general theory. 
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